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BOMBS DIDN’T CLOSE THE 


BRITISH SCHOOLS 


THE director of education of a large city in 
northern England turned on his radio. The 
“Jerrys” were headed north ostensibly to bomb 
large important ports and other military objec- 
tives. Tons of explosives were about to mangle 
England. Grim reality was here. What would 
be the effect of this “blitz’—coming out of the 
night in all its fury—upon the school children of 
England? 

School authorities had long considered these 
attacks inevitable. Now they were at hand. For 
thousands of children it meant death or separa- 
tion from homes and schools. All children had 
been taught about bomb shelters, defense against 
incendiaries, and wearing of the gas mask. But 
now, as whole blocks of buildings crumbled, it 
was necessary to put into operation the detailed 
scheme which had been rehearsed and practiced 
so that everyone knew the job that was his to 
do. The homes would look after the “little ones” 
but school authorities were responsible for the 
children of school age for the greater part of 
the day. 

These preliminaries were actually begun at 
the outbreak of war. Those in charge of trucks 
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and other transportation to action. 


Teachers and parents were assigned to children 


sprang 
selected to go. Billeting places, homes, and 
camps were designated, and a plan for feeding 
and teaching children was included in the ar- 
rangements. the the 
evacuation worked surprisingly well, but they 


Considering emergency, 
had to work fast to avoid a catastrophe. 

Of course, some were confused and not com- 
pletely ready. As one British headmaster put 
it, “The whole thing in our city was in sort of a 
muddle,” but this was, no doubt, due to the ter- 
rifie bombing this city received, which was 
a great shock to the conservative and peaceful 
folk of England. 

When it became evident that the Luftwaffe 
yas getting through English defenses, school 
authorities of this city rushed plans to vacate 
children to the rural districts and to step up 
safety measures for those unable to leave the 
city. 

The first contingent of children had arrived 
at the railroad stations without knowledge of 
its destination. Most of the teachers delegated 
to accompany the group likewise had little or 
no information as to what was to be done. At 


The 


first, there was much confusion and chaos. 
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breaking up of families and the loss of homes 
and loved ones had their tragie effects, but school 
executives bravely carried on and morale was 
kept at a high level. With the help of civil 
authorities and other agencies an evacuation 
system, in spite of continued bombing, was de- 
veloped, and the children were soon on their way 
to safe areas. 


Along with the evacuated children went many 


expectant mothers, teachers, and parents. They 
were housed in private homes, government build- 
ings, churches, and in makeshift billets. Camp 


schools were set up. Food and milk were fur- 


nished. No one went hungry. Statistics show 
a remarkably small percentage of cases of mal- 
nourishment. The chief concerns of everyone 
were: health—good morale—satfety. 

It was not easy to determine how many par- 
ents, or which ones, should accompany children. 
Some mothers, in pathetic eagerness to assist in 
the erisis, created a problem which hindered the 
work, 
homes presented new and difficult problems for 
Finding suitable homes for the 


Thousands of children going into strange 


all concerned. 
“right” child ealled for intelligent and judicious 
handling of the whole situation by teachers and 
administrators. 

But, in the rush for safety, the education and 
training of children was not to be neglected, 
though the men teachers conscripted for service 
created a serious loss of trained instructors. 
Essential books and materials were shipped to 
the various locations and a program of limited 
instruction was set up. Children remaining in 
the city carried on with a somewhat curtailed 
though the 
maintained. During an air attack children were 


taken to safety areas, but when the all-clear 


program, essential services were 


sounded they returned to their classroom work. 

Specifically, what were some results of this 
wartime bombing on the schools of the typical 
English city? The schools could not, of course, 
operate normally while a stricken country was 
life. 
especially books and supplies, beeame searce. 


fighting to maintain its very Materials, 
Fewer textbooks were published because paper 
and still is 


children experienced the loss of kindergarten 


strictly rationed. Smaller 


was 


materials. Cardboard was unavailable. All 


sorts of faney materials and embellishments for 
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extracurricular work were unobtainable. Chil- 
dren were taught to conserve. Since toys could 
not be bought, they were made at school and 
used over and over again. 

Clothing was available for everyone, but shoe: 
To this end, the schools en 


couraged a shoe-repairing program in collabora 


were hard to get. 


tion with nearby cobblers. 

Few went hungry. Fancy foods were very 
limited, but milk and substantial food product: 
were rationed so that malnutrition was kept to 
a minimum. Instruction in schools included a 
plan for getting the most value out of foods. 
But sacrifices had to be made. Candy went on 
a ration program while ice cream disappeared 
entirely. 

General instructions in the schools were fairly 
had to be 
Identification of 


taken for bomb- 
shelter airplanes, 
friendly and enemy, had to be learned. Then, 
too, schools assisted in salvage collections, food 
production, and in the making of materials 
Thrift was 
emphasized, and many schools were organized 


constant. Time 


drills. 


that could be used in the war effort. 


with equipment and personnel to provide food, 
shelter, and relief for those seeking refuge 
Information was sent home to 
parents and adults on utilizing to a maximum 
all foods on a rationed basis. 

No attempt was made to propagandize or 
indoctrinate the children with a hatred for all 
The German people were not 
pictured as villians, nor did the powers that be 


from bombings. 


things German. 


resort to atrocity pictures and other forms of 
Rather, the English teacher 
went doggedly on to teach the ordinary school 
subjects with more emphasis on health, citizen- 
ship, history, and geography. Love of country 
and defense of native land constituted an im- 
portant part of the school program. 

For a people separated from the enemy by 
only a few miles of water, the British, amazingly 


crude propaganda. 


enough, went about doing their daily tasks dur- 
ing these early hectic days. Though there was 
anxiety and excitement at first, there was no 
hysteria. To all, the winning of the war was 
the goal. Today school authorities believe this 
‘an most readily be accomplished by an imme- 
diate consideration of the healthy and normal 
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things of childhood—good health, recreation, at- 
tention to the basie and cultural subjects, and 
morale. The development of active minds is 
also given its fair share of school time. 

Unlike American children, British children 
had to forego many luxuries and learned to 
enjoy many of the simpler things. They rarely 
complained of the strict rationing plan which 
compelled them to sacrifice so much. 

Does the average young Britisher seem to be 
discouraged or discontented? One has but to 
look into his determined face and observe the 
manner in which he works, plays, and co-oper- 
ates in the war effort to answer this decidedly 
He expects to work hard, 
anticipates hardships, but knows, in his heart, 
He realizes that present 
sufferings and sacrifices are only temporary. 
He is encouraged by the hope that some day, in 
place of the shattered public buildings and 
schoolhouses, there will rise some of the most 


in the negative. 


that victory will come. 


beautiful buildings in all England! 
As Allied suecesses continue, children are re- 
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turning to their city homes? and school life is 
resuming a more normal aspect. While in rural 
districts, many of them became acquainted with 
country life for the first time and took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to learn first hand about 
food production and agriculture. They thus 
gained valuable experience and a keen appre- 
ciation of English rural life. 

A word about the British school “youngster.” 
He is naturally more conservative than his 
American cousin and perhaps slower in making 
friends, but he is not unfriendly. He is, at 
heart, tremendously interested in Americans. 
He looks with some envy on the rich country 
across the seas. He knows we have much that 
is good in life but his admiration for us is un- 
selfish and unbounding. 

“What do you want most after the war is 
over?” I have asked dozens of British young- 
sters this question. 
same: “No more bombs, our families reunited, 


The answer was always the 


some good times, and permanent peace.” 


2 This paper was written before the appearance 
of the robot planes. 





THE ACE ORGANIZES A CANADA- 
UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


THe American Council on Education, acting 
in conjunction with the Canada and Newfound- 
land Edueation Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, and the National Confer- 
ence of Canadian Universities, has announced 
Canada-United 


Association, the 


the establishment of a joint 
States 
mittee seeks to provide opportunity for con- 


Committee on Edueation. The com- 
sultation among edueational leaders and asso- 
ciations of the two countries and to aid in de- 
veloping educational programs for strengthen- 
ing the respect and understanding which citi- 
zens of each country now have for the other. 
The committee is nongovernmental in character; 
it is a pioneering ageney for co-operation 
among educational groups in two friendly coun- 
tries which are alike concerned with adjustments 
in edueation needed to meet the urgent interna- 


tional problems of the postwar period. 
Members of the committee from the United 


States are: J. W. Brouillette, director of gen- 
eral extension, Louisiana State University; J. B. 
Edmonson, dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Arthur A. Hauck, president, 
University of Maine; Ernest Horn, professor of 
education, the State University of Iowa; Erling 
M. Hunt, professor of history, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Howard E. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of education, Harvard University; Carl 
Wittke, dean of liberal arts, Oberlin College; 
and, ex officio, Herman B. Wells, president, 
Indiana University, and George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, ACE. 
bers are: Victor Doré, superintendent of edu- 
‘sation, Provinee of Quebec; C. C. Goldring, 


From Canada the committee mem- 


superintendent of schools, Toronto; M. E. La- 
Zerte, dean, Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta; Edouard Montpetit, dean, School 
of Social 
Fletcher Peacock, director of edueation, Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick; Charles E. Phillips, 
professor of the history of education, Ontario 
College of Education; Reginald G. Trotter, 
professor of history, Queen’s University; and 


Sciences, University of Montreal; 














ex officio, V. K. Greer, president of the Can 
ada and Newfoundland Edueation As 


president of the National 


sociation, 
Janie S. Thomson, 


and E. 


rence of] ( 


Floyd Willoughby, president of the Canadian 


anadian Universities, 


Teachers’ Federation. An executive group for 


the committee is made up of its cochairmen, 
Dean Edmonson and Dr. Peacock, and its co 
ecretaries, Dr. Phillips and Dr. Wilson. 

The first 


in Niagara Falls (Ontario), September 18-20. 


meeting of the committee was held 


Amone the guests at the meetings were James 
T. Shotwell and Maleolm W. Davis of the Car 
negvie Endowment for International Peace. 


the British Par- 


liament and formerly under-secretary in the 


Kenneth Lindsay, member ot 


English Board of Edueation, was also a guest. 
He reported on recent edueational develop- 


ments in Great Britain and on activities among 
the United Nations for educational advance dur 
ing the postwar period. 


In a statement adopted at the meeting, the 


committee 

calls upon the edueational forees of Canada 
and the United States to co-operate insuring an 
adequate educational undergirding for the perpetu- 


ation of the international amity in North America 


which now exists. 


Increased and improved eduea- 


tion about Canada in the United States and about 


the United States in Canada is possible and is 
desirable. It is a safeguard of future welfare. 
Such education must be realistic, not sentimental 


or propagandistie ; 


that 


it must be built on the assump- 
tion mutual understanding and tolerance of 


differences are essential 


ingredients of enduring 


mutual respect. 


The committee expects to issue a_ periodic 
newsletter to serve as a clearing house for in- 
activities and 


formation on promising prac- 


tices in the area of its interest. Individuals 
interested in securing the newsletter are invited 
to write to any member of the Executive Board 
of the committee. The committee will weleome 
information eoneerning school and eollege prae- 
tices and plans in the study of Canada-United 


States relations. 


WALTER V. BINGHAM REPORTS ON 
THE ARMY TESTING PROGRAM 


PsyCHOLOGISTS’ service to the Armed Forces 
began immediately after the declaration of war 
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with 1917. Robert M 


Yerkes was at that time professor of psycho] 


Germany in April, 
ogy, Harvard University, and also president of 
the 
laid before 


American Psychological Association. Hy 
the late William C. 


surgeon-general of the Army, a plan to expedite 


Gorgas, then 


the assignment of drafted men to tasks suitable 
to their ability by giving them mental tests 
General Gorgas was quick to see the advantages 
of such a plan. Dr. Yerkes at once got together 
a small group of psychologists, who, working 
literally day and night, constructed the tests 
since known as Army Alpha and Army Beta 

the 


write English, the latter for non-English-speak 


former for draftees who could read and 
ing foreign-born and illiterate native-born sold- 
iers. Trained psychologists were commissioned 
as officers in the Sanitary Corps, and assigned 
to the training camps to administer the tests. 
The result is a matter of history—at least, of 
the history of psychology and education. 

Dr. Yerkes, then a major, was in charge of 
One 
yas Walter V. Bingham, 
lieutenant-colonel, who has been con 
tinuing and expanding in World War II the 


the testing program throughout the war. 
of his close associates 


later a 


testing program initiated by Dr. Yerkes in 
World War I. Dr. Bingham is chairman of 
the Committee on Classification of Military 


Personnel Advisory to the Adjutant General. 
In Science, September 29, he presents a report 
of the development of the testing program since 
May, 1940, when the committee was appointed, 
in anticipation, apparently, of the Selective 
Service and Training Act, passed in September, 
1940. 

The committee’s first decision was to plan the 
Army General Classification Test to replace 
Army Alpha and a new performance test to 
replace Army Beta. These were ready for use 
when the first selectees reached the Army re- 
ception centers, November 18, 1940. Since that 
time, the General Classification Test (of which 
there are four forms) has been taken by ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 men. Of the ecards re- 
cording the results, three fourths also report 
the soldiers’ scores on a test of mechanical apti- 
1941, 


standardized to “assist in identifying soldiers 


tude. During tests were devised and 


with exceptional aptitudes for learning a par- 
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ticular military specialty,” many of which have 
proved to be of very great value. 

Of especial interest to workers in education 
are the following brief excerpts from Dr. Bing- 
ham’s report: 


For more than a year and a half after procure 
ment through Selective Service began to replace the 
traditional system of voluntary recruitment, final 
decisions as to mental qualifications of registrants 
selected by local boards for induction were made 
by officers in command of the induction stations, 
after considering any evidences of mental deficiency 
observed in the course of a test of literacy and in 
a brief interview conducted by an examining psy- 
chiatrist. Not until August 1, 1942, were psycho- 
logical examinations for screening the extremely 
lull adopted for nation-wide use in induction sta- 


tions. Thereafter, selectees whose schooling had not 
reached the level of high-school graduation were 
screened by psychologists ... who used a very brief 
interview and a battery of group tests, verbal and 
ion-language, supplemented when necessary by in- 
For a time, limitations were 
But, 


schooled in the Army’s Special Training Units, 


dividual examinations. 


imposed on the number of illiterates accepted. 


most of these men picked up the indispensable 
minimum of proficiency in reading and figuring in 
from eight to twelve weeks; and on June 1, 1943, 
all restrictions on aeceptance of illiterates were 
removed, provided they met the established stand- 
ards of mental ability... . 

... The Personnel Research Section has developed 
and validated an individual examination which has 
several advantages in the way of simplicity of pro- 
cedures, number of subtests, and amount and variety 
of materials the examiner has to handle. It elimi- 
nates reference to unsuitable forms of interpreta- 
tion such as ‘‘Mental Age’’ and ‘‘ Intelligence 
Quotient’’—eoncepts which, no matter how valu- 
able they are in thinking about rate of mental 
growth, are not suited to the expression of dif- 
ferences in mental ability among adults. 

[The] field of personality measurement is a diffi- 
cult and baffling one. Attempts have been made 
to validate and utilize those instrumentalities 
But the out- 
come has generally been unsatisfactory. 


which appeared to be most promising. 


A final report of the committe in charge of 
the testing program will be awaited with keen 


interest. It should be particularly significant 


in that it will doubtless permit a comparison 
of the mental and educational status of the 
eross section of the population represented by 
the present selectees with the status of the 
draftees of 1917-18.—W. C. B. 
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PRICE CONTROL AND TEACHERS’ 
PURCHASING POWER IN 1943-44 

THE imortant role of price contro! in protect- 
ing the buying power of teachers’ salaries was 
pointed out in a statement released, October 7, 
by J. Cecil Parker, chief, Educational Services 
Branch, OPA: 

For the first time since the school year 1940-41, 
school people have found that the purchasing power 
of the dollars they spend for food, clothing, rents, 
and other things which make up a good share of 
their total living costs has not been going down. 
In fact, because teachers’ salaries on the average 
moved upward and prices in general remained 
steady, teachers were in a slightly better economic 
position in 1943-44 than they were the year be- 
fore. 

Between 1939-40 and 1942-43, the lag of teach 
ers’ salaries behind price increase represented a 
hidden salary cut of 11 per cent (see SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 9, 1943), but by 1943-44 this 
loss had been reduced to 9.5 per cent. Yet in 1943- 
44, it should be added, hidden salary cut 
averaged about $162 (1943-44 dollars) per teacher 
below the 1939-40 level. 

According to the Research Division, NEA, and 
the U. S. Office of Edueation, the average anuual 
salary of 


this 


teachers, supervisors, and principals 
throughout the country has risen from $1,441 in 
1939-40 to $1,625 (NEA preliminary estimate) in 
1943-44, an increase of 12.8 per cent. According 
to figures from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
covering the months comparable to the school year, 
the cost of living (prices of all items) has risen 
from an average index of 100 for 1939-40 to 124 
for 1943-44, a rise of 24 per cent. 

The total wartime increase in the cost of living 
of teachers, like that of other gainfully employed 
groups, is not fully measured by the official BLS 
index. This index, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
notes, ‘‘indicates average changes in retail prices 
of selected goods, rents, and services bought by 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
in large cities. ... The index does not show the 
full wartime effect on the cost of living of such 
factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and foreed changes in housing and 
eating away from home. It does not measure 
changes in (total living costs—that is, in the amount 
families spend for living. Income taxes and bond 
subscriptions are not included.’’ Even recognizing 
these factors, it is reasonably certain that teachers 
as a group have at least held their own in purchas- 
ing power during 1943-44 as compared to 1942-43. 
teachers have found 


In this war, furthermore, 


that their living standards were impaired much 
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less than during and after World War I. Between 
August, 1939, and July, 1944 (the 59th month after 
the outbreak of the war), the cost-of-living index 
increased about 28 per cent. In the comparable 
period of the last war the cost-of-living index went 
In 1918, 


it should also be noted, the purchasing power of 


up to 69 per cent—2.5 times as much. 


the average teacher’s salary was at an index of 
80 (1914=100) compared to an index of 90 in 
1943-44 (1939-40 =-—100). 


OPENING THE NURSING FIELD TO 
COLLEGE WOMEN 

Epirnh H. Smirn, dean, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University School of Nursing, and chairman of 
the Committee on Recruitment of Student 
Nurses, National Nursing Council for War Ser- 
vice, who spoke at the opening session of a 
four-day orientation institute held in New York, 
September 27-30, to and for a staff of coun- 
selors scheduled to visit 400 universities, col- 
leges, and junior colleges during the fall term, 
said: “Our objective is to get well-prepared 
women into nursing, and we will wait one, two, 
or three years in order to get them.” This “long- 
range aim” is sponsored by the council and the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

The visiting staff of counselors is composed 
of 19 ecollege-bred graduate nurses, and their 
objective is to present to undergraduates, col- 
lege administrators, faculties, and those in 
charge of vocational guidance the growing ad- 
vantages in the field of nursing for women who 
have had collegiate training. 

Among the representatives of the eduea- 
tional and nursing professions attending the 
institute were: Maria Leonard, dean of women, 
University of Illinois; Walter C. Eels, executive 
secretary, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges; Zita L. Thornbury, director, vocational 
bureau, Vassar College; Fred Fowler, U. 8S. 
Office of Education; Lucile Petry, director, and 
Eugenia K. Spalding, associate director, Divi- 
sion of Nurse Edueation, U. S. Publie Health 
Service; and Elmira B. Wickenden, executive 
secretary, National Nursing Council for War 
Service. These leaders discussed not only the 
complicated problems of nursing but the current 
advances in nursing education and the role of 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. Miss Petry de- 


clared that in no field are college women “more 


vitally needed or more sincerely appreciated 
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She did not mak 
sweeping promises of administrative position 


than they are in nursing.” 


on graduation, but she did challenge collex 
women to seize the opportunities in the field o1 
nursing edueation, public-health nursing, and 
other “specialties” in need of further research 
and new suggestions for development. 

Members of last year’s counseling staff led 
discussions on the most important phases of 
nursing; namely, “as a service to the commu 
nity and as a eareer offering to college women 
financial security at least on a par with that 
obtainable in other women’s — professions.” 
Dean Leonard, endorsing their views, said 
“Tell [women] without reservation what it takes 
to become a nurse; many of them have been 
hard hit by the war; they are meeting adult ex- 
periences in their adolescent years. Explain to 
them the purposefulness of the nursing profes 
sion and I ean guarantee you the attainment of 
your objective.” 


REGIONAL HIGH-SCHOOL CONFER- 
ENCES PLANNED FOR ILLINOIS 


Pros_EMS of high schools in the western halt 
of Illinois will be discussed by school adminis 
trators, county superintendents, and high-school 
board members in 12 regional meetings to be 
held within the next six months under the super- 
vision of the Office of the High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois, according to a recent 
announcement by H. D. Trimble, acting high- 
school visitor. Specialists from the university 
and the state will discuss with local school ad- 
ministrators problems selected for considera- 
tion. Each meeting will be devoted to the needs 
of the particular area represented. Plans will 
be made with the assistance of a committee of 
school leaders in the area. The meetings will 
last one and a half days and will inelude an 
evening dinner and a session planned especially 
for members of high-school boards of education. 

Cities in which the meetings will be held are 
so located that all counties in the western half 
of the state will be included. Next year similar 
meetings are proposed for the eastern side of 
Illinois. The number of schools participating 
in each meeting will vary from 30 to 70. 

Places and dates provisionally set for the 12 
meetings are: Freeport, October 26-27; Dixon, 
November 9-10; Rock Island, November 23-24; 
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Galesburg, December 14-15; Peoria, January 
11-12; Macomb, January 25-26; Quincey, Feb- 
ruary 8-9; Springfield, February 22-23; Car- 
linville, March 6-7; East St. Louis, April 19- 
20; Salem, April 26-27; and Carbondale, May 
3-4. 
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Members of the Office of the High School 
Visitor who will assist in arranging the meet- 
ings include Mr. Trimble; F. C. Hood, state 
Association of 
M. Camp- 


chairman of the North Central 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; C. 


bell; and L. B. Fisher. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

AMONG new college presidents not formerly 
announced in our columns are the following: 
Lawrence A. Davis, Agricultural, Mechanical 
and Normal College (Pine Bluff, Ark.), for- 
merly dean of the college; Charles Franklin 
Phillips, Bates College (Lewiston, Me.), for- 
merly professor of economics, Colgate Univer- 
sity (Hamilton, N. Y.); R. B. Purdum, Davis 
and Elkins College (Elkins, W. Va.), formerly 
professor of chemistry and acting president; 
Carrol L. Hill, Milton (Wise.) College; Mother 
Marie de Lourdes, Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Los Angeles. 


W. DoNALD OLSON is the new dean of Worth- 
ington (Minn.) Junior College, succeeding Mar- 
vin C. Knudson, who resigned in June. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JoHN H. McKENzIr, 
AUS (retired), who has been on active duty for 
three and a half years, has returned to his old 
post as dean, Port Huron (Mich.) Junior 


College. 


Harowp FE. Davis, professor of history, Hiram 
(Ohio) College, has been appointed dean of 
administration. 


J. Fenton DauGuerty, for 15 years pro- 
fessor of physics, University of Delaware (New- 
ark), has been appointed acting dean of men. 


Amon@ faculty appointments of Lake Erie 
College (Painesville, Ohio), are the following: 
Alberta F. Brown, formerly director of student 
personnel at Hood College (Frederick, Md.) 
and recently with the Army Service Forces 
(Washingtén, D. C.) as associate employee 
counselor, has been appointed dean of the col- 
lege, a position combining the major functions 
of both the academic dean and the dean of 


residence. Dean Brown succeeds Mrs. Mary E. 


Hildreth, dean of residence, resigned, and Dr. 


Mary E. 


professor of English, who will now devote her 


Giffin, formerly academie dean and 


full time to her work in the department of Eng- 
lish. Chester Townsend Ruddick, formerly as- 
sistant professor of philosophy, University of 
Pennsylvania, and recently on the faculty of 
Mount Union College ( Alliance, Ohio), has been 
appointed acting treasurer. During the econ- 
tinuing leave of absence for war service of 
Clarence Shute, head of the department of phi- 
losophy, Dr. Ruddick will serve part time as 
acting head and associate professor of philoso- 
phy. Helen B. Dunlap, who has been earrying 
the duties of the treasurer’s office in addition to 
those of the registrar’s office, will now be full- 
time registrar. W. Lou Tandy, recently of 
Western Maryland College (Westminster), sue 
ceeds Rex Johnson as professor and head of the 
department of economics and sociology. Jean 
Esther Teats, formerly of Mount Union College 
(Alliance, Ohio), will serve as acting assistant 
professor of mathematics and physics. Gladys 
K. Wardwell, after an absence of a year as head 
of the department of home economies at Mac- 
Murray College for Women (Jacksonville, Ill.), 
has returned as professor and head of the de- 


partment of home economies. 


THE following changes, promotions, and re 
tirements have been announced by the Univer- 
sity of Maine (Orono): Spofford H. Kimball 
and Howard L. Runion have been made heads 
of the departments, respectively, of mathe- 
maties and astronomy and of speech; J. Frank- 
lin Witter has been advanced from an associate 
professorship to a professorship of animal 
pathology; Noah R. Bryan has been similarly 
advanced in the department of mathematies, 
and Ernest D. Jackman, in the School of Edu- 
cation; Esther Comegys, instructor in mathe- 
matics, becomes an associate professor, as does 


Donald L. Quinsey in psychology; Stanley R. 














IO 


Ashby has been retired as professor emeritus 
of English, and Harley R. Willard, as protessor 
emeritus of mathematics and astronomy; Hazel 
Luella Ingersoll, formerly an instructor in fam- 
Cornell ap- 
pointed assistant 


as has also Louise Adelia Stedman, formerly of 


ily life, University, has been 


professor of home economies, 


Purdue University. 


FivE promotions from assistant to associate 
professors have been announced by the Michi- 
gan College of Mining and Technology (Hough 
ton): William B. Gertz, metallurgical engineer- 
ing; Herbert W. 
ing; Carl H. Knaebel, mathematics; Albert N. 
MacIntos Ernest J. 


Townsend, Hanselmann 


Hawn, mechanical engineer- 


engineering; 
Fred P. 


an assistant professorship in 


h, geological 
economies. 
was promoted to 


modern languages from an instructorship. 


Ray Bryan, chairman of the Nebraska State 


Edueation Association’s committee on local 
education associations, has been appointed 
academic dean, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 


lege (Wayne); C. H. Lindahl will be acting 


dean of men. 


WinuiAmM McCray Simpson, a thirty-year-old 
engineer, direct from the air-craft industries in 
California, will take over November 1 as pro- 
fessor of aeronautics and chairman of the de- 
He re- 


places H. S. Stillwell who goes to the Univer- 


partment at the University of Kansas. 


sity of Illinois. 


AFTER a visit of three months in South Amer- 
ica, most of which was spent in Bolivia as econ- 
sulting parasitologist to the government there, 
Morris A. Stewart has returned to the Berkeley 
(Calif.) campus, where he is associate professor 


of parasitology in the College of Agriculture. 


A. ORVILLE Dan, instructor in botany, Har- 
vard University, has been appointed associate 
professor of botany in the Arts College, Uni- 
Ernst C. 


field is subarctic and alpine botany, has been 


versity of Minnesota. Abbe, whose 
named chairman of the department to sueceed 
C. Otto 


nounced in SCHOOL AND Society, June 17. 


Rosendahl, whose retirement was an- 


Pavuut Ramsey, who has been, successively, in- 


structor in social philosophy, Yale, and in- 


structor in Christian ethies and the history of 


Christian thought, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
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Evanston, Ill.), has been appointed assistant 
professor in religious thought, Princeton Uni 
versity. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the follow 
ing appointments, Marygrove College (Detroit, 
Mich.) : Eugene Guerster, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, professor of German; 
George E. F. 
chemistry; Frances E. Haglund, to the depart 
ment of biology; Grace F. Hinehliff, to the de- 
partment of home economies; Lillian Knudson, 


Brewer, to the department ot 


instructor in clothing; Stephanie O. Husek, to 
the department of history; Matilde Carranza, to 
the department of Spanish; Louisa Elsoffer, to 
the department of French. 


W. B. RENFROW, JR., associate professor of 
chemistry, Occidental College (Los Angeles), 
has been appointed assistant professor of chem- 
istry, Oberlin (Ohio) College, succeeding the 
late Professor Alfred Lothrop. 


STaFF changes and appointments, Cornell 
College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), are as follows: 
Neil Alden Miner, to the William Harmon 
Norton professorship of geology; Francis E. 
Throw, professor of physics, sueceeding Roy 
Richard T. 


Hartley, assistant professor of biology; Alice R. 


Nelson, now financial secretary; 
Betts, retired, as announced in these columns, 
July 10, will be acting registrar during the leave 
of absence for study of Mrs. Grace MacGaw; 
Harold W. Baltz, returns to head the conserva- 


tory of musie. 


RusseLt Cooper, formerly on the staff of 
Cornell College, has accepted a position as head 
of the new department of general studies which 
will be organized in the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts, University of Minne- 


sota. 


TeRIZ MA.ooTian will join the faculty of 
Middlebury (Vt.) College as instructor in phys- 
ical education, November 1. 


A GRADUATE course in education is being 
offered at Hampton (Va.) Institufe this year 
with Stephen J. Wright, newly appointed di- 
rector of the Division of Edueation, as in- 
structor. 


FRANK E. WHEELER has been appointed di- 
rector of the Technology Center News Bureau, 
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Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. He 
succeeds Paul O. Ridings who is now in charge 
of publie relations for the Minneapolis office of 
the MeCann-Erickson advertising agency. 
HAzEL FREDERICKSEN and RutH McKeEnNpry 
have been appointed lecturers in social welfare, 
School of Social Welfare, University of Cali- 
Mrs. 
place Rachel Greene. 


fornia, Berkeley. Fredericksen will re- 
Harry G. Barnes, State University of Lowa, 
has been elected to the presidency of the North 
Central Association of College Registrars. 
FREDERICK CHARLES DOMMEYER has accepted 
an appointment as assistant professor of phi- 
losophy, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
Ile was formerly an instructor, Syracuse Uni- 


versity. 


Recent Deaths 

JAMES OWEN Manonry, “father of the public 
evening schools” (Dallas, Tex.), died, October 6, 
at the age of seventy-four vears, according to a 
report received by SCHOOL AND Society, Octo- 
ber 20. Mr. Mahoney, from 1894-97 an instrue- 
tor in Vanderbilt 
(Nashville, Tenn.), had been associated with the 


mathematies, University 
Dallas public schools since 1899, serving as di- 
rector of evening schools from 1918 until his 
retirement in 1941. 


SisteR Mary Beatrice, a member of the 
Benedictine order for fifty-two years, and a 
teacher for many years in parochial schools of 
the United States and of South America, died 
in Elizabeth (N. J.), October 15. 

JosEPpH R. Sevier, president, Fassifern 
Schools for Girls, died at Hendersonville (N. 
C.), October 16, at the age of sixty-six years. 


JOHN STEWART BrYAN, chancellor and former 
president, College of William and Mary, and 
publisher of The Richmond News Leader, died, 
October 16, at the age of seventy-two years. 


Simon H. Gace, research scientist in biology 
and long a teacher of physiology, anatomy, his- 
tology, and embryology at Cornell University, 
died at Interlaken (N. Y.), October 20, at the 
age of 93. 
histology and embryology in 1908, but resumed 
teaching in the University in 1918, retiring 
again in 1919. 


He became professor emeritus of 
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JAMES F. ZIMMERMAN, president, University 
of New Mexico (Albuquerque), sueeumbed to a 
heart attack, October 20. 
was fifty-seven years of age at the time of his 


Dr. Zimmerman, who 


death, had been teacher of history, Dunean Pre- 
School 1913-15; 
acting professor of history and government, 
West Normal School, 1915;  prin- 
cipal, high sehool, Paris (Tenn.), 1916; in- 
struetor in economics and sociology, Vanderbilt 


paratory (Nashville, Tenn.), 


Tennessee 


University (Nashville), 1917-19; assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary, Institute of Social and Re- 
(New York City), 1923-25; 
(1925-27) 


president since 1927, University of New Mexico. 


ligious Research 


professor of political science and 
Among his publications is “The Impressment of 


American Seamen.” 


Mary JANE THOMPSON, for 
teacher in The Dwight School for Girls (Engle- 
wood, N. J.), died, October 21, at the age of 


seventy-one years, 


many years a 


CHARLES BERNARD LIPMAN, professor of plant 
physiology and dean, Graduate Division, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), died, October 
22, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. Lipman 
joined the staff of the university as an instruetor 
in soil bacteriology, 1909. He became succes- 
sively assistant professor of soils (1910) and 
associate professor (1912); professor of soil 
(1913-21) ; 
fessor of plant nutrition (1921-25); professor 


chemistry and_ bacteriology pro- 
of plant physiology since 1925, and dean since 


1923. 


Other Items 

THE Department of State and the American 
Library Association have received an invitation 
from the Chinese Minister of Edueation and the 
Library Association of China to send a librarian 
to China during the coming year. The delegate 
will investigate the needs of Chinese libraries— 
public, national, and university—and will at- 
tempt to arrange exchanges of personnel and 
and American 


publications between Chinese 


libraries. A release, October 16, announces that 
Carl M. White, director of libraries, Columbia 
University, will leave later in the month to make 


the investigation. 


FurureE students in the College of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh can be graduated with a 
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major in aviation, that is, with at least 24 of the 
120 credits required for graduation earned in 
navigation, The 
committee making this recommendation is under 
the chairmanship of James 8S. Taylor, head of 


meteorology, or geography. 


the department of mathematics, and comprises 
Whitford B. Shelton, head of the department 
of modern languages; Florence M. Teagarden, 
professor of psychology; and Richard Hope, 
associate Students 


were able to elect aviation as a major subject 


professor of philosophy. 


with the opening of the fall semester. 


Proressors from the department of science, 
Colby Junior College (New London, N. H.), 
vo to Coneord (N. H.) twice each week to in- 
struct student nurses at the Margaret Pillsbury 
General Hospital. The arrangement was neces- 
sitated by the loss of the entire science teach- 
ing staff of the hospital to war demands. In- 
structors taking part in the service are Guy 
F. Williams, head of the department of science, 
who teaches microbiology; Walter T. Moreland, 
Marjorie A. C. Young, 


microbiology as applied to nursing; and Clay- 


inorganic chemistry; 


ton KE. Fisher, organic chemistry. 


THE Pennsylvania State College’s numerical 
representation in various branches of the Armed 
Services passed 10,000, October 3, according to 
a statement released to the press by Edward 
K. Hibshman, executive secretary, Penn State 
Alumni Association. Of this group 165 have 
been reported killed or missing in action. 


ACCORDING to the OWI, the British radio has 
announced that schools in liberated Italy opened, 
October 9, and that “new schoolbooks free from 
Fascist theories” will be used and that the Allies 
will furnish pupils with certain items of food. 


Pi Lamppa THETA is collecting information 
and materials on the activities of the association 
from its beginning. Many members may be 
unaware of the notice that has gone out request- 
ing a report on significant past experiences and 
materials. The chairman of the committee is 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, assistant pro- 
fessor of social studies, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 
papers, programs, letters, news clippings, or 
other materials shedding light on a period ot 
national or chapter life will do a great service 
by reporting these to the chairman, indicating 
a willingness to lend them for the length of time 


Any person who has historical 


necessary to copy, or at least to scrutinize them 
for this use. 


“An American expert’ will go to Managua 
(Niearagua) to organize a three-year course of 
study for the preparation of rural-school teach- 
ers. A contract for the establishment of the 
school has been signed by Mariano Fiallos, Min 
ister of Public Instruction, and Kenneth Hol- 
land, vice-president of the Inter-American Edu- 


eational Foundation. 


AVAILABLE to schools, from the Pre-Induetion 
Training Officer in their Service Command 
headquarters, is the film, “Introduction to the 
Army” (TF 21-2067), prepared at the request 
of educators for “some effective means” by 
which to acquaint the 18-year-old prospective 
inductee with the demands of Army life. 


THE Theological Seminary of the University 
of Dubuque (Iowa) has been selected as a train- 
ing school for Navy chaplains, who will receive 
“the same type of theological education as civil- 
ian students” and be ordained on the basis pre- 
scribed by the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


Shorter Papers... 





EDUCATION FOR THE “AIR AGE” 

In the air age we are entering, no American who 
works will find travel beyond his means. His vaca- 
tion in Europe or Asia will be lengthened, too, by 
speed of transportation as well as enriched by lower 
travel costs.! 

1 Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan American World 
Airways, at the University of California, Charter 
Week Ceremonies, March 23, 1944. 


UNLESS we are quite unaware of what is hap- 
pening, we must admit that aviation has affected 
and will affect the lives of men all over the 
world. The war has accelerated immensely the 
influence of air transportation on man and his 
destiny. it has been through the competition 
of nations for supremacy that each country has 
been foreed to develop aviation to its fullest, 
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and through this development, the world has 
begun to realize the influence which aviation ean 
exert. 

In line with the development of aviation, 
educators have jumped on the bandwagon of 
change. They have attempted to practice the 
philosophy which “modernists” preach—that 
edueation should abruptly conform to all new 
faets and fancies. Like many of the previous 
follies of edueation, the changes in several in- 
stances have been too abrupt, radical, and far- 
reaching. Why do edueators always swing the 
pendulum of balance from one extreme to the 
other? Why cannot a sane and middle road of 
departure be followed which leads gradually 
from where we are to where we should be? 

Some high-school administrators have made 
radical changes in their curricula to include 
many and varied courses in aviation. Courses 
in airplane engines, meteorology, navigation, 
airline transportation, airframe servicing, geog- 
raphy of airways, ete., have been established. 
In instituting these courses, it has been neces- 
sary in some instances to drop others from the 
program of studies. 

Such curricular modifications, far-reaching 
enough to exclude basie training in science, in 
my opinion, are folly and will surely result in 
eventual change. Practically every course in 
the high-school program has a relationship to 
some phase of aviation. A sane curriculum 
change on the high-school level would embody 
a modification of, or an injection into, all 
courses of up-to-date subject matter dealing 
with related phases of aviation. 

In the sudden swing to aviation, many edu- 
‘ators have forgotten that licences to fly and to 
work on airplanes, as granted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, can be obtained 
only by those over 18 years of age. This means 
that the majority of the high-school youth are 
not eligible really to participate in aviation. 
It would be wise for youth to secure an ade- 
quate background of training in high school in 
the basie sciences and in mathematics. Upon 
this sound foundation, youth in college will be 
able to secure the technical and practical in- 
struction leading to flying and to servicing air- 
planes. Even if the CAA changed the mini- 
mum age limit from 18 to 16 years for grant- 
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ing licenses, it would still be advisable for stu- 
dents to get basie high-school training prior to 
entering technical aviation. 

Located in the heart of aviation industry, 
Glendale Junior College is planning to offer 
curricula in the field of Two-year 
training programs leading to an Associate in 
Arts degree and to a CAA license will be avail- 
able. One curriculum will lead to the private 
pilot’s license, another to the “E” license for 


aviation. 


servicing airplane engines, and a third to the 
The eol- 
lege is ready now to institute training in the 
field of service and maintenance of airplane 


“A” license for servicing air frames. 


engines and will establish the other programs as 
soon as conditions permit. 
involves training of a 


Aviation edueation 


most technical nature. Those who are to fly or 
service airplanes must know what they are do- 
They must be skilled technicians with 
mature judgment. Human lives depend upon 
the nature of their work. Edueation for the 
“air age’ should be thorough and complete. 
Those who are to enter aviation as an occupa- 
tional field should have thorough basie instrue- 
tion in high school, followed by intensive tech- 


ing. 


nical training on the junior-college level. 
Basi H. PETERSON 


DIRECTOR, 
GLENDALE (CALIF. ) 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CLASS HOURS FOR SOCIAL-SCIENCE 
COURSES 


Tus war has shown up to an alarming extent 
the insufficient preparation of our young people 
in mathematics, English, and foreign languages. 
There is no reason to believe that our present 
civilian program is going to improve this situa- 
tion. There are also no grounds from which to 
conclude that the need for people well trained in 
the fundamentals of mathematics, English, and 
foreign languages will decrease after the war. 

Mathematics will be indispensable to the as- 
piring scientist who will be entering an increas- 
ingly complex field. English needs no apology 
for its existence. Foreign languages will give 
insight into the culture, psychology, and litera- 
ture of other peoples, as well as serving as a 
practical tool to the businessman, statesman, and 
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diplomat. Signs ean be seen on all sides to warn 
the men in charge of curriculum-planning that 
our college and university graduates must be 
well inculcated in many of the “traditional” sub- 
jects if our educated classes are to maintain a 
high level of cultural and intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

Yet, there is the constantly growing tendency 
to cut down on the number of hours of mathe- 
maties, languages, and even the natural sciences 
required for a college degree. What part of the 
curriculum benefits directly from the weakening 
The social sciences, of 
about the 


whole situation is that the social sciences need 


of such requirements? 


course, and the most ironie thing 
less classroom teaching than the other courses of 
study. 


What is 


of class meetings. 


needed is a revision of the hours 
If necessary, certain courses 
in languages, in mathematies, and in the natural 
sciences can have an increase in the number of 
class hours, and less work can be required out- 
social-seience 
—the 


number and the em- 


side of class. In most of the 


courses—particularly the courses 


upper 
lectures could be cut in 
phasis eould be put on outside readings. 

The fairness of such a program is quite above 
reproach, If a student is not well grounded in 
mathematics, languages, and the natural sciences 
while in college, he cannot “pick up” knowledge 
fields 


school or hire a teacher. 


afterward unless he_ re-enter 


On the other hand, if 


in these 


the college student learns how to read, he ean 
take up the study of most of the social sciences 
one year after he leaves school or fifty years 
later. 

Mathematics, the natural sciences, and lan- 
guages should be so taught that any student 
would be capable of pursuing the study of any 


one of them after leaving school. The social 


sciences should be taught merely as a prelimi- 
nary step to a lifelong interest in the subject. 

With such a program the social sciences need 
not fear the loss of disciples. Furthermore, the 
student would not be exposed too constantly to 
the pet social theories of any particular lecturer, 
and he could formulate his own opinions by 
reading the great thinkers in the social-science 
fields. 

Let the social-science teachers réalize that the 
writer is willing to admit (1) that there are 
some social-science courses that need a teacher 
and (2) that the freshman and sophomore 
courses may need frequent class meetings not 
only to see to it that the student grasp the fun- 
damentals, but also to stimulate his interest by 
eloquent lectures. 

But, when a student reaches his junior year, 
a social-science course consisting of directed 
readings with only an occasional lecture is quite 
This will allow the student to in- 
mathe- 


sufficient. 
erease his class hours in languages, 
maties, and the physical sciences in which he has 
to have instruction. 

From a long-range point of view this pro- 
gram would benefit the social-science student. 
He would get into the habit of digging out more 
of the facts himself and acquire the habit of 
reading. These habits are important, for they 
might be formed in such a way that they would 
carry on through the student’s entire life, and 
this should be the main objective of any student 
of the social sciences. Furthermore the student 
in such a program would have a solid cultural, 
intellectual, and factual background to give him 
a more balanced perspective of the world as a 
society and man’s function in that world. 

FRANCIS GHIGO 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Correspondence ... 





HONEST LINGUISTS, RACKETEERS, 
AND THE INNOCENT PUBLIC 
SOCIETY, 


1944, 


appears a paper commenting upon a news story 


IN SCHOOL AND August 19, 


dealing with my recently published study, “Lan- 
guage Study and the Armed Forces” (The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, March, 1944). 


William the writer of the 
paper, makes legitimate use of his civil right 


However, 


Frauenfelder, 


to comment on a newspaper story. 
it would have been more valuable from a scien- 
tifie standyoint if his commentary were based 
For the most part the article 


While 


upon my article. 
is the ultimate source of the news story. 
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York 


power of analysis in probing my trend, refer- 


The New Times aceount showed keen 
ence to the article would have afforded access 
to my expression and exposition. 

Mr. Frauenfelder makes a number of correct 
and generally accepted statements, together 
with some others that are questionable. But his 
argument hardly meets the thesis, especially 
since, as he admits, there is inconclusive evi- 
dence to support any stand, including his own 
lavish praise of the methodology of the so-called 
“Army program.” 

In addition, Mr. Frauenfelder has made a 
number of statements based on innocent mis- 
information as to the specific methods which the 
actually 
For 
while he refers to the ideal plan of “infor- 
which was pre- 


and universities 
under the “Army program.” 


colleges employed 


instance, 
mants” and “senior instructor,” 
sented to the Army by the linguistic scientists, 
a plan growing out of the linguistic analysis of 
American Indian linguists, he seems to be un- 
aware that, although this plan was indicated in 
the instructions at one time distributed by the 
Army authorities, adherence to the plan mate- 
rialized in relatively few institutions-—-I should 
say, very few. 
command of the plan later abandoned the origi- 


Furthermore, the officers in 


nal linguistie-seience recommendation in so far 
as to content themselves with the ‘oral method” 
and the large daily time-doses. 

Curiously enough, many of those who are now 
extolling “Army methods” for publie consump- 
tion and civilian exploitation not only are quite 
uninformed about the original plan, but really 
used an intensive, enlarged-time schedule not 
based on the linguistie-science plan at all. Both 
sides of the Army-program rooters claim out- 
standing results. And, by the way, the term 
“intensive” has turned out to be very flexible 
in the vocabulary of the colleges and universities 
announcing courses allegedly based on “Army 
methods.” , 

In order to consider this question in its en- 
tirety, it now becomes necessary to pass beyond 
the scientifie and the pedagogie and to enter 
the domain of the social and political. World 
War I bred various obnoxious schemes and text- 
books. This one also hath its schemers. 


It is not in linguisties that the fault lies; the 
fault lies in linguists—some linguists, not all 
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linguists, of course—some linguists who see a 
golden opportunity for power and pelf. 

The ballyhoo we are subjeeted to now has 
beeome a refined, but none the less veritable, 
racket. It is like the racket. Of 
course, you need vitamins; of course, you need 
But the that 


are proffered are by no means the necessary 


vitamin 


linguistie science. “therefores” 
consquences of these needs. 


These comments are not directed against 
either Mr. Frauenfelder or the institution for 
I have no doubt that both he 


and it made a conscientious effort to help the 


which he speaks. 


Army, our soldiers, and the progress of the 
war. My remarks are a restatement of my posi- 
tion and an incidental announcement that in a 
forthcoming paper I intend to pursue the impli 
cations of my article, “Language Study and the 
Armed Forces.” 
Ernraim Cross 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


EMERITI AND OTHER ANIMALS 


J. FRANKLIN MESSENGER, of the University of 
Idaho, writes (ScHOOL AND Society, July 22 
as though he were an old man (actually less 
than 723 years old at time of his writing), suffi- 
ciently aged in experience to advise his juniors 
over seventy years of age. We youngsters are 
indeed grateful for this fatherly advice. 

This dear old (?) sage recommends: outdoor 
exercise. Chase our domestic animals. “Run- 
ning after them would provide a thrill, exhilara- 
tion, fun.” 


chasing the chickens; purpose is now changed— 


But as a boy I was punished for 


fun for emeriti; not eggs. 

In his list of domestie animals to be run after, 
Dr. Messenger forgets the greased pig; “Yours 
if you catch him’—great fun for those who have 
the heart for such exercise! The mule is in- 
eluded. He says that decision in this animal 
may compensate for lack of it in emeriti— 
slightly offending some of us from Missouri. 
With good intention, I assume, our dear col- 
league omits the donkey, implying sage warning 
against running after that animal, especially in 
the fall of 1944. 

J. L. MERIAM 

PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES 
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CHANGE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE LAW 

THE present report on change of attitudes of 
undergraduate college students toward the law 
is the sixth report on change of attitude during 
an elementary sociology course at the college 
level.? 

A total of 285 subjeets participated in the 


nor the change for either sex was statistically 
reliable. 

(3) Some small and statistically unreliable 
differences appear to exist between sophomore 
and junior-senior classes. Junior-senior classes 
had greater initial respect for law (6.9 and 6.5, 
respectively, on Form A), but lost proportion- 
ately more of it (0.5 and 0.2, respectively), with 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF ELEMENTARY-SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE LAW 


Total 

Period of col Average score 
lege work : Aver. N 
N First Second change | — 

test test | 

Junior-Senior 119 69 64 05 | 40 
Sophomore 166 6.5 6.3 — 0.2 | 108 
Total .. 285 6.7 6.4 0.3 148 


experiment, including classes held in consecutive 
semesters from the spring semester of 1938 to 
the spring semester of 1943, inclusive; a total of 
11 classes. The same instructor taught all these 
classes.2. The Thurstone seale was employed, 
Form A being given within two weeks of the 
beginning of the semester course, and Form B 
within three weeks of the end of the course. 

(1) For the 285 subjects considered together 
there was a change from a mean seale value of 
6.7 on Form A to one of 6.4 on Form B (Table 
1). The first value is near the middle of the 
range of scores signifying “moderate respect 
for the law” (6.0-7.9), but the seeond value 
aproached the “neutral or indifferent” range of 
scale values. The amount of change, although 
small, was statistically reliable, as represented 
by 100 in 100 chances of a true difference greater 
than 0 between the mean scores on Form A and 
B (eritieal ratio of 5.51). 

(2) There was a small sex difference in atti- 
tude toward the law, with men having a score .2 
seale point smaller than women on both Forms 


A and B. 


same for each sex, but neither the difference 


The amount of the change was the 


1 Mapheus Smith, SCHOOL AND Society, 44: 1175, 
30-382; 47: 1210, 318-320; 51: 1326, 684-688; 56: 


1436, 25-28; 57: 1475, 388-392. 

* The instructor’s mean score on the test in May 
1942 was 6.6, equivalent to ‘‘moderate respect for 
the law.’’ 


Average score 


Men Women 

Average score 

Aver. N ver. 
First Second change . First Second change 


test test test test 

+ 
6.8 6.3 — 0.5 79 6.9 6.5 - 0.4 
6.5 6.3 — 0.2 58 6.7 6.4 ao 0.3 
6.6 6.3 — 0.3 137 6.8 6.5 - 0.3 








the result that the scores at the end of the course 
were only .1 seale point apart. Generally speak- 
ing each sex revealed the same difference be- 
tween sophomore and junior-senior groups and 
the same difference in the amount and direction 
of change. 

(4) There was only slight variation from class 
to elass, both among sophomore and junior- 
(Tables 2 and 3). Among 
junior-senior classes the variation in Form A 
scores was from 6.8 to 7.1, and in Form B scores 
Variations in amount of 


senior subjects 


it was from 6.2 to 6.8. 
change were from .1 to .6 seale point. 
sophomore classes the A scores varied from 6.3 
to 6.8 seale points, and the B scores from 6.2 to 
6.5, while the amount of change varied from .1 
to .4 seale point. It is noteworthy that every 
mean seore changed in a negative direction for 
each sex group in each class and that all A and 
B scores remained within the range of scores 
signifying “moderate respect for the law.” At- 
titude toward the law is thus remarkably con- 
sistent among the different groups studied and 
is affected similarly by college experiences of 
the sort under consideration. 

(5) There is a slight possibility of a trend 
toward greater respect for law in the Form A 
Beginning with the spring, 1941, class 
It is true that 
most of these classes were of junior-senior level, 


Among 


seores. 


the A seores were 6.8 or above. 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR ELEMENTARY-SOCIOLOGY- 
STUDENT ATTI1UDES TOWARD THE LAW 


Average score 


Period of col- Aver. N 
lege work nay First Second change 
test test 
Spring, 19388. 37 6.3 6.2 0.1 | 26 
Fall, 1938 .. 34 6.5 6.4 0.1 | 22 
Fall, 1939 .. 25 6.8 6.5 — 0.3 | 16 
Spring, 1940. 14 6.8 6.4 — 0.4 | 7 
Fall, 1940 .. 35 6.3 6.2 0.1 26 
Spring, 1943. 21 6.8 6.5 0.3 | 11 


Average score 


Average score 


Aver. N Aver. 
First Second change _ First Second change 
test test j test test 
6.3 6.2 —0.1 11 6.5 6.2 ~0.3 
6.6 6.4 -— 0.2 «12 6.4 6.3 0.1 
6.8 6.5 — 0.3 9 6.9 6.6 0.3 
ta 6.4 — 0.7 7 6.6 6.5 0.1 
6.2 6.1 0.1 9 6.7 6.4 0.3 
6.6 6.3 — 0.3 | 10 7A 6.8 - 0.3 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF SOPHOMORE ELEMENTARY-SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS 
IN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE LAW 


Average score 


Period of col- N os ——-/) ACER: N 
lege work . First Second change = 
test test 
Spring, 1939. 32 6.8 6.2 — 0.6 11 
Spring, 1941. 21 6.8 6.2 — 0.6 10 
Fall, 1941 .. 22 6.9 6.8 —0.1 8 
Spring, 1942. 18 6.8 6.4 — 0.4 3 
ti 6.7 — 0.4 8 


Fall, 1942 .. 26 





| 
| 


but the highest Form A averages for each level 
of college work are found in the later rather 
than the earlier classes. On the other hand, the 
differences are not statistically reliable for such 
small numbers and the existence of a “true” 
trend is therefore not demonstrable. 

The significance of the direction and amount 
of change in attitude toward the law should be 
given no special emphasis. Although the change 
that occurred might be interpreted to mean that 
- college education in general, especially when 
colored by a sociology course, tends to weaken 
respect for the law and therefore tends to 
weaken the structure of the nation and even the 
civilization itself, it must be remembered that 
the changes were small and left the subjects 
with a moderate degree of respect for law. It 
is even justifiable to conclude that, if the sub- 
jects’ changes reflected the realization that the 
body of existing law is not absolute and perfect 
but an expression of the culture of those who 
accept it, that the law is subject to development, 
and that under certain conditions change brings 
about improvement in the law, then the attitude 
changes reported are to be classed as advan- 
tageous. Such an interpretation of the data is 
in keeping with the ideal of a liberal education 
which seeks to encourage examination and un- 
derstanding of the world as it is, and the deter- 
mination to find a balance between change and 


Average score 


Average score 
N Aver. 
= First Second change 
test test 


Aver. 
First Second change 
test test 


6.7 6.0 - 0.7 21 6.9 6.3 — 0.6 
69 63 -06 11 68 62 -06 
6.8 6.6 0.2 14 69 68 -01 
69 65 -0O4 1 68 63 0.5 
70 67 -03 18 7. 6.7 0.4 
stability and between freedom and regulation, 


to which the educated man ean adjust. 
MaPHEUS SMITH 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Buick, Davip J. Digest of Investigations in the 
Teaching of Science, 1937-1943. Pp. v+108. 
Mimeographed. 1944. 

This digest was a project worked out in connection 
with the course Education 367, ‘“‘Seminar in the 
Teaching of Science,” in the University of Connecti- 
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JENKINS, MARTIN D., and others (conducted by). 
The Black and White of Rejections for Military 
Service (ATA Studies)... Pp. iv+51. The 
American Teachers Association, Montgomery 1 
Ala. 1944. 

A study of rejections of selective-service registrants, 
by race, on account of educational and mental de 
ficiencies. 
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LAZAR, MAY. The Place of Reading in the Ele 
? tary School Program (Educational Research 
B t Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta 
t ics, 7 Pp 15. Board of Educa 
tion, City of “ 1944. 
Including ¢ ters Premi n the Teach 
my ¢ Reading rl iInctioning the Reading 
Progra Read the Classroom Environ- 
ment Some Spe blems in the Teaching of 
Reading nd “O the School to a Modern 
Reading Prograt 
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MuLrorp, Hersert B. (chairman of preparation 

sub-committee So You Are a School Board 


School Soard 


Member (Pamphlet No. 1, The 


Reference Library). Pp. 20. Prepared for and 
distributed by the Llinois Association of School 
Boards, Springfie ld, 1944, 

a 


OFFNER, MONROE M. Fundamentals of Chemistry 
and Their Application in Modern Life. Pp. 
viii + 408. Illustrated. The New Home Library, 


1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 5. 1944, 

A comprehensive and easy-to-understand presenta 
tion of the subject of chemistry, progressing step by 
tep so that the reader who is wholly unfamiliar 
with the subject may acquire a firm grasp of the 
basic concepts of chemical science and its influence 


on our everyday life 
o 
Adversity. 


ROSENKRANZ, J. A. (prepared by). 


Pp. 34. The Constructive Approach to Life. 
Pp. 35. Both illustrated. Published by the 
author, 456 West Santa Barbara Ave., Los 
Angeles 37 1944, 
Pirt of a series of discussions on Self Advancement 
through Service 
2 

SANCHEZ, GEORGE I, The Development of Higher 
Education in Mexico. Pp. vi+ 140. King’s 
Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


1944 $1.50. 

Before the beginning of the 17th century, the Uni 
Mexico had graduated more 8.000 
students with the baccalaureate degree The his- 
tory of education in Mexico, as told in this study, 
is an engrossing story that leads to a brief consid 
eration of the state of higher education today. 


versity of 
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R. SMITH. Fundamental 
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SEXSON, JoHn A. ‘Our Schools Fight for Lib- 
erty.’’ Fifty-Sixth Annual Report, 1942-1943, 
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Schools. Pp, 122. Illustrated. Published by 
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A Study of Methods of Changing Food Habits of 


Rural Children in Dakota County, Minn. (Nutri 
tion Education Series, Pamphlet No. 5). U-. 8. 
Office of Education. Pp. iv+20. Washington 


25: Government Printing Office. 1944. 10¢. 
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SwaNK, Evita Exuiotr. The Story of Food Pres- 
ervation. Pp. 101. Illustrated. H. J. Heinz 
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“How We Preserve 


Discussing, ‘Why Goods Spoil,” 
A limited 


Foods,” “How Quality Foods Are Made.” 
edition 
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WHITACRE, JESSIE. The Food Supply of Texas 
Rural Families (Bulletin No. 642). Pp. 40. 
Food Preparation and Preservation among Rural 


Families of Texas (Bulletin No. 643). Pp. 15. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, College 
Station, Tex. 1943. 
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Yost, Epna. Normal Lives for the Disabled. Pp. 
x+298. Maemillan. 1944. $2.50. 


This book, written in collaboration with Lillian M 
Gilbreth, is for everyone who has a physical disa- 
bility of any kind, in the belief that, with relatively 
few exceptions, handicapped persons can attain 
economic independence and a normal social exis 
and it tells them how to go about it. 
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Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at your 
finger tips; 600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
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